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and have at the present time under treatment 
several hundred such patients. Our other 
patients include government employees, sea- 
men of the Merchant Marine, seamen of the 
U. S. Coast Guard, immigrants and other 
classes of patients. 

The field from the librarian's point of view 
is an interesting one. Our funds are more 
or less limited and it is my earnest hope that 
we may be able still to maintain some con- 
nection with the American Library Associa- 
tion and continue a modified hospital library 
service to meet our needs. This perhaps may 
be done by making contact with local public 
libraries and soliciting their assistance. 

In conclusion I wish to reiterate that a 
hospital library service in the system of hos- 
pitals which have been operated under the 
Public Health Service has proven to be an 
agency of first importance in maintaining the 
morale of both patients and personnel. All 
of us have recognized its value. It gives 
me pleasure to make acknowledgments to 
the American Library Association for their 
splendid spirit of co-operation and their most 
excellent and useful service. We feel pe- 
culiarly indebted to the representatives of 



this Association with whom we have been in 
constant contact. Associations with Mr. H. 
H. B. Meyer and Miss Caroline Webster have 
been unusually pleasant and the personnel en- 
gaged in this service under Miss Webster 
have shown a commendable devotion to their 
work, frequently under difficulties. I con- 
fess that I have released my relationships to 
this work and to this personnel with great 
reluctance. It is my earnest hope that a 
way may be found still to maintain some con- 
nection with an organization which has 
proven so helpful in the past. 

Dr. Lavinder was followed by Mrs. Her- 
bert Gurney of Massachusetts, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the State Hospital 
at Foxborough. Mrs. Gurney spoke in an 
unusually delightful and forceful way of the 
need, not only for books but for library serv- 
ice in a mental hospital. Unfortunately Mrs. 
Gurney spoke without notes so that it is not 
possible to give her paper. 

The attendance at both of these meetings 
was large. At the meeting Wednesday after- 
noon there were between two and three hun- 
dred present. 

Caroline Webster. 
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First Session 

The first session of the Lending Section 
was called to order at 2:30 p. m., Friday, 
June 30, by the chairman, John A. Lowe, 
assistant librarian of the Brooklyn Public 
Library. 

By consent the reading of the minutes was 
waived. The chairman then appointed the 
following committee to nominate officers for 
the Lending Section for 1922-23: Chairman, 
Jennie M. Flexner, head of circulation de- 
partment, Louisville Public Library; Waller 
I. Bullock, head of adult lending depart- 
ment, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; Mary 
A. Batterson, chief of circulation depart- 
ment, Tacoma Public Library. 

The first paper, read in the author's ab- 
sence by Leonore St. John Power of the 
New York Public Library, was 



ESSENTIAL BOOKS OF DRAMA IN 
IN THE SCHOOLS 

By Mabel Williams, Supervisor of Work 
with Schools, New York Public Library 

In New York City the amateur stage is 
a common interest to people engaged in 
varied activities. The public library has been 
conscious of this for many years. We never 
have enough books of plays in our branch 
libraries. Professionals, settlements, clubs, 
churches, schools — all want to give plays 
and are searching for new and original ideas. 

In this city there are a number of sources 
of information for play seekers. The New 
York Drama League Book Shop is unique 
in the country. Any play may be purchased 
there and expert advice obtained. Com- 
munity Service, Inc., has a drama depart- 
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tnent which issues inexpensive lists of plays 
for different community groups. They also 
have mimeographed material for holidays 
and special occasions. Questions on produc- 
tion may be referred to their drama con- 
sultant. I know of no place where such 
practical advice can be obtained about actual 
production problems. There are many other 
organizations such as settlements, dramatic 
schools, etc. who are encouraging and seek- 
ing to improve amateur production. 

This year the New York Drama League 
and the New York Public Library planned 
to bring these various agencies together for 
a gala week, from March 25 through 
April 1. 

The exhibition was held on the third floor 
of the 58th Street Branch Library. This 
room is used as an office and conference 
room for the supervisor of work with schools. 
As teachers form one of the largest groups 
of people interested in the amateur drama, 
it was natural that this place should be se- 
lected and the teachers especially invited. 

The Drama League, through its wide in- 
fluence in dramatic circles, was able to gather 
together really worth while exhibits and ar- 
range an enticing program of speakers 
for every afternoon and evening. 

There was a portable stage with modern 
lighting arrangements ; rain, wind and rail- 
road machines and a thunder drum; fifteen 
simple stage models exhibited in a darkened 
corner of the room; and an elaborate exhibit 
of costume materials and costume plates. 

Among all these picturesque and spectac- 
ular surroundings, the library planned to 
place a book exhibit that would hold its 
own. A book committee made up of libra- 
rians, teachers, playwrights, producers and 
members of the New York Drama League, 
selected the books to be displayed. In addi- 
tion to their own knowledge, they consulted 
Plays for children, and Plays for amateurs, 
lists compiled for the New York Drama 
League; lists compiled by Community Serv- 
ice, Inc.; and bibliographies found in nu- 
merous books on the drama. 

A children's librarian who had been un- 
usually successful with book exhibits took 
charge of the arrangement. The exhibit was 
arranged in two wall cases and on three li- 



brary tables. The wall cases were designed 
to attract by the color and interest of their 
contents. 

In the first case were "Suggestions for 
Costumes from Illustrated Children's Books." 
Tony Sarg had loaned us Prince Giglio, the 
hero of the Rose and the ring. He drew like 
a magnetic needle! Below were books on 
marionettes — Mr. Sarg's, Helen Joseph's — 
and Swedish and Italian marionette pictures. 
Then came illustrated editions of Mother 
Goose and illustrated editions of the fairy 
tales. 

The second wall case contained "Sugges- 
tions for National Costumes" with each 
country clearly labelled. Among others were 
Russian and Swedish picture books, Boutet 
de Monvel's books, Calthrop's English cos- 
tume, National costumes of the Slavic 
peoples, and McClelland's Historic dress in 
America. 

Chairs were placed invitingly near the 
tables and people would immediately produce 
note books and pencils and become absorbed 
in "Books on Production," "Plays for Chil- 
dren," and "Plays for Older Boys and Girls." 
Every afternoon and evening five librarians 
volunteered to come and be near the tables 
to answer questions — and they worked hard! 

The program went through without can- 
celling a single lecture. The audiences were 
gay, interested and responsive. Each one 
seemed to have found something that had 
made his coming worth while. The same 
people came over and over again. In the 
midst of the rumbling of the thunder drum, 
flashing lights and laughing crowds, a li- 
brary trustee chuckled with joy and said, 
"It must be so good for you librarians !" 

Each speaker drew a special type of audi- 
ence. Many professionals came to hear Mr. 
Price of the Display Stage Lighting Com- 
pany. Children were not admitted, but al- 
most every afternoon an anxious teacher 
would appear with thirty or more eager-eyed 
children and beg us to let them stay. 

For Tony Sarg we were besieged by Girl 
Scout leaders. All the girls seemed to be 
giving marionette shows ! That evening was 
a very delightful one to remember. The room 
was crowded and Mr. Sarg made us feel the 
genuine pleasure and joy that he and his 
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workers find in their marionette studio. 
When he stood up on a table, taking Prince 
Giglio, and with a few movements of his 
hand cast off the spell that had made the 
Prince so still and lifeless, the audience was 
perfectly satisfied. The Prince coughed, 
sneezed, bowed, sat down, walked, and then 
again the evil spell was upon him, and he 
was only a lifeless doll. 

Did it pay? Some few people who are 
directly responsible, always have to work very 
hard to put over such an undertaking. This 
exhibition was no exception, but there was 
certainly never better team work and sharing 
of responsibility in any co-operative under- 
taking. Each exhibitor assumed entire re- 
sponsibility, so, except for some simple car- 
pentry, a piano, janitor's fee and publicity, 
there was no great expense. I feel sure that 
all the groups that took part have already 
had results. 

From the branch libraries have come re- 
ports of interest created by the exhibition. 
In one district the public school teachers 
are planning to raise money to place a ref- 
erence drama collection in the branch library 
of their own district. 

Teachers are asking for round tables and 
conferences to continue the exchange of ex- 
periences. We plan to arrange for something 
of this kind. 

The books exhibited are to be a perma- 
nent reference collection at the 58th Street 
Branch, and already teachers are making use 
of it. A list called Books on the drama for 
schools * has been prepared since the exhibi- 
tion, and represents what we learned about 
this subject through contact with many ex- 
perts. We have not listed every book ex- 
hibited, but have tried to bring out those 
most talked of and appreciated. 

Best of all, there is now an understanding 
and good fellowship between the various or- 
ganizations who took part which should lead 
to a better handling of amateur dramatic 
problems of the future. 

A selected bibliography including only the 
books most talked of and most appreciated 



*A limited number of duplicates ot this list 
have been made available through the courtesy 
of Arthur R. Womrath, Inc., 21 W. 45th St., 
New York, by whom they will be furnished 
upon request. 



during the exhibition was prepared later and 
multigraphed copies were distributed at the 
conclusion of Miss Williams' paper. Some 
of the titles on this list were discussed 
briefly, Miss Power singling out a dozen or 
more for special commendation. 
The next paper was 

FITTING THE BOOK TO THE READER 

By Bessie H. Kelsey, Cleveland Public 
Library 

They say "just a look" 
Should give clue to the book 
That best fits the reader's desire. 

But with us, "the look" is of necessity a 
glance trained to quick judgments, while the 
apparently simple matter of following the 
clue involves forethought, method, and a cer- 
tain technique. The four elements of im- 
portance in fitting the book to the reader 
we have found to be : Staff, Equipment, Ad- 
vertising, Joy in service. 

Our main library is based upon a division 
arrangement according to subject,-^i.e. fine 
arts division, literature division, sociology di- 
vision, etc. Each division approximates a 
special library, and consists of both reference 
and circulating material. Our division is 
known as popular library. We are located 
at the front of the building, separated from 
the other divisions by the loan desk, entrance 
and exit. We are primarily the fiction di- 
vision, but the domestic science books are 
included in our collection as well as small 
and frequently changed groups of non-fiction. 
We do this partly because of our isolation 
from the rest of the book collection, and 
partly for the convenience of borrowers. 
Many of our readers never go beyond our 
shelves, and for them these small collections 
of popular classed books serve as a miniature 
library, giving them all the non-fiction they 
ever read. For others, these books serve as 
an introduction, or a foretaste, enticing them 
to read more non-fiction. A borrower reads 
the sign that tells him, "Other books of this 
sort are to be found" in this or that part of 
the library, and liking the books he sees be- 
fore him, he is led to the complete collection. 
In reciprocation, far down our long main 
library room, in the technical division, we 
place a row of "Stories that men like." The 
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circulation of non-fiction groups from the 
popular library racks increases in direct pro- 
portion to the acquaintance of the staff with 
these books. An assistant whose reading is 
not confined to fiction is quick to connect a 
novel with a play or a good biography. 

What I have to say today is based wholly 
upon our experience in the popular library, 
and so does not include any remarks for 
instance, on helping readers with such sub- 
jects as drama, history or technical books. 

Since our division serves so frequently as 
a reception room for the library, an espe- 
cially important factor with us is the per- 
sonnel of the staff— that first element which 
we have found needful in fitting the book 
to the reader. The one in charge studies the 
staff, placing each where her special talents 
will be of greatest value. Indispensable gen- 
eral qualifications of the staff member are: 
a genuine interest in people, a knowledge of 
fiction, or a willingness to learn, and an agile 
mind. A certain agility of mind is an ad- 
vantage when the reader asks for: "What 
to do when winter comes," or "The gadcat" 
when The gadfly was wanted, saying: "I 
knew it was some kind of animal." Or, "The 
man who played second fiddle" (for the 
Second violin) or, "I should like to get Kid- 
napped," to whom the tired assistant made 
reply : "Sorry, but you can't get Kidnapped 
tonight, there are several ahead of you." 

We try to make the most of the individual 
qualifications of the staff. One has artistic 
ability, and her posters furnish fresh view- 
points and inspiration in our work. Her 
free-hand work makes for speed and an 
abundance of posters. 

The assistant with an attractive personality, 
to whom nothing is too much trouble, is made 
accessible to the public. Another is our spe- 
cialist for the disgruntled and blase borrower. 

One member, usually the head, receives the 
special questions, — those requiring longer or 
more careful attention, such as club pro- 
grams, tentative lists for varied needs, etc. 
(You may be nimbly juggling the tragic and 
the less austere foreign translations for a 
program in your largest woman's club when 
you will be called to the phone to answer the 
momentous query of your city paper for 
"The book the flapper considers really 



naughty," — but that is part of the job.) 

The younger assistants keep the cogs of 
the clerical routine running smoothly. Since 
they are untrained in books, we aim to keep 
them away from questioning readers, using 
them for floor work only on busiest days, 
and when specific titles are given. 

To make for greater success in fitting the 
book to the reader, general and individual 
qualifications of the staff members are sup- 
plemented by careful training. This is done 
through staff meetings, guidance of the read- 
ing of the younger members, and the study 
of our clientele. 

After each round table meeting (at which 
department heads and branch librarians have 
reviewed and discussed the new books) we 
hold an informal meeting of our own staff. 
We discuss the new fiction which is to be 
added to the collection, giving a brief sum- 
mary of the plot, and suggesting the readers 
to whom the book should appeal. 

In guiding the reading of the younger staff 
members, we have suggested titles of classed 
books which they would enjoy or should 
read, and they choose books for review. The 
response has been gratifying in personal 
growth, and in the increased value of their 
services to the library. 

Studying people is one of the most inter- 
esting parts of our work. We must know 
the reader if we are to put the right book 
into his hand. The book card, or postal 
reservation enables us to learn his name, and 
with practice, we develop skill in drawing 
him out to learn something of his likes and 
dislikes. We find ourselves making rapid 
judgments of personality, as when a borrower 
says : "I want something deep like Oppen- 
heim," or "Give me something like // winter 
comes, or The brimming cup." He may be 
"easy to fit" as the man who said: "Please 
show me where the detective stories are, — 
I'm a bloodthirsty man," or bewildered and 
floundering, as in "Would Main street help 
me in city planning?" or pleased with his 
last book from your hand, as the one who 
said : "I tank you, lady, for calling my at- 
tention to that Christopher fellow (Morley). 
I think I buy him. He don't write silly love 
stuff." 

Having a staff individually qualified to 
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place the right book in the hands of the 
reader, the equipment we use in helping them 
to give service, and one that is a most val- 
uable aid, is a subject index for fiction. 
This is an informal card catalog, compiled 
by members by our division staff, in which 
is listed every conceivable kind of fiction re- 
quest. If a call cannot be filled by the aid 
of this index, we make note of the call, and 
supply the lack. For example, a request 
came the other day for "nature" brought 
out in fiction. We had country, out-of- 
doors, and camp life, but nature was not 
there. Through inquiry among our staff, 
we soon had a list of thirty titles for the file, 
ready to give other readers of similar bent. 
A few of the types of subjects that have 
been much used are: Salesmanship in fiction, 
movie titles changed from those of the books 
dramatized, psychological novels, stories 
with distinctive style, Christian Science nov- 
els, legal stories, social settlement stories, 
nurses in fiction, etc. This file reminds us 
that the aspirant for office will be interested 
in "political stories with mob reaction" as 
one man phrased it. That the physical di- 
rector will want Witwer's Leather pushers, 
Skinner's Big idea, and Adams' Wanted, a 
husband, for the "keeping fit" idea in each, 
etc. 

The sequel file is a great aid to readers 
enamored of one author, and desirous of 
completing his series. The movie portrayal 
of Three musketeers last fall, started a run 
upon the Dumas series which still continues. 
That particular series is so confusing with 
its varied editions, that we have had the 
series list typed and pasted in the books 
themselves. One day this fall a young for- 
eign girl would accept no substitutes for the 
book she wanted, saying she was reading all 
the books by each author just as they were 
arranged alphabetically on our shelves. We 
admired her courage, and congratulated her 
upon having arrived at "B." 

Besides the sequel file, we keep a file of 
references to book reviews checked from 
twenty-eight current book reviewing periodi- 
cals. This enables the staff to keep a bit 
ahead of the procession with a public whose 
appetite for fiction hot from the press is in- 
satiable. 



Lists and bibliographies also are a valued 
part of our equipment. These consist of 
printed lists from other libraries, and those 
of our own library compiled for special 
needs. Lists, printed or mimeographed, we 
find guide and encourage reading. Dis- 
tributed about the library, they afford clues 
to library resources which the reader might 
not otherwise suspect. They stimulate in- 
terest, and frequently save the librarian's 
time by taking the place of a personal recom- 
mendation. Popular lists of fiction this year 
have 'been: 

One hundred good novels. 

Little idylls. (Translated from foreign 
masters, — a student's list with brief annota- 
tions.) 

Fiction 1920-1921. 

The American novel. (A series by periods, 
annotated.) 

The English novel. 

Woman: her job. (The business woman's 
annotated list.) 

South sea tales. 

Duplicates of lists made for special pur- 
poses are kept in a bibliography file. They 
help us to new viewpoints, refresh the mem- 
ory, and enable us to put into the hands of 
the reader books to meet particular needs. 
Popular lists of this kind have been : Amer- 
ican historical fiction, and reading lists of 
English and American novels, designed for 
the person who has been denied a college 
education. 

Occasionally no amount of printed matter 
will aid us, as for example with an eleventh 
hour request for the source of the quota- 
tion : "Where there is no vision the people 
perish," — a club speaker desiring it for an 
address that night. Our division could not 
identify the quotation. The S.O.S. call went 
out, and simultaneously the supervisor of 
branches and the literature division sent 
back word : "The vision of Anton the clock- 
maker, in Dyer's Richer life." We can count 
upon the availability of our entire library staff 
in time of need, and rejoice in the team work 
which is at times more valuable than indi- 
vidual brilliancy. 

But no matter how complete the equip- 
ment of subject indexes, sequel files, lists 
and bibliographies, and aid from other mem- 
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bers of the staff, there still remains the 
necessity for the librarian's own reading, 
if she is to fit the book to the reader with 
any degree of skill. We find that first hand 
information alone engenders enthusiasm and 
agility in that pet library game of "substi- 
tution." It has been claimed that the li- 
brarian who reads no longer exists. If she 
does not, she is in a sorry plight when she 
is confronted with conundrums such as these : 
"Find me the story of the island which was 
haunted by trees." (Blackwood's The mil- 
low) — "The story of a big forest fire" (Jud- 
son's When the forests are ablaze) — "What 
stories written by Cobb are not humorous ?" — 
"Which of Wells' stories are the improbable 
ones?" "What are the best French transla- 
tions for the portrayal of peasant life?" An 
"educational tale" has often proved to be a 
college story. "A recent book with yellow 
in it" was The rider of Golden Bar. Or the 
conundrum may be the question of the scat- 
ter-brain type of borrower who says : "I 
want a book by the author who writes for 
the Woman's Companion. No, I don't know 
the name. Yes, I've read some of the au- 
thor's books, but don't remember the titles. 
But just show me some of the pictures, and 
I'll tell you if that's the one I'm after." 
(We guessed Kathleen Norris.) Or the 
question may be an eager student seeking 
information, and he has confidence in your 
judgment when he asks: "Whom do you 
consider the greatest American humorist?" 

Our open shelves and many display racks 
and tables give us good opportunity for ad- 
vertising, — that third element necessary in 
fitting the book to the reader. We have 
found advertising a necessity, because it is 
physically impossible to give personal atten- 
tion to every borrower. Also many readers 
enjoy browsing among the books, and prefer 
to make their own selection. Then too, our 
crowded condition makes it desirable to send 
our readers on their way as soon as possible, 
so that an arrangement to some degree a 
"self-serve" is a distinct advantage. 

Our aids in getting the right book into the 
hands of the right person without the 
medium of personal assistance have been 
displays, either on tables, or in racks, with 
posters which follow the advertising laws of: 



"attracting favorable attention, arousing in- 
terest, creating desire, stimulating favorable 
action, and making for permanent satisfac- 
tion." This last means care that the books 
accepted are what we claim for them. 

Our captions are influenced by public de- 
mand, by the books which require advertis- 
ing, and by timely movements such as humane 
or clean-up weeks. We seek to avoid both 
highbrow and undignified phraseology, and 
place the books with the poster so that the 
reader can easily make his own selection. 

Our poster maker does rapid work with 
free hand drawing, and makes many attrac- 
tive posters by framing pictures borrowed 
from the fine arts division, or by cutting out 
pleasing pictures, adding attractive back- 
grounds and suitable captions. 

Keeping pace with the seasons, spring has 
suggested : 

Lenten reading. 

Business stories. 

Best sellers of other days. 

Read a poem a day. 
Our home economics table displays : 

Tempting bits for hasty meals. 

Freshening up for spring. 

The "something different" dish. 

Delectable spring desserts. 
In hot weather days, our posters will read : 

Picnic lunches. 

Recipes for hot days. 

Frozen desserts and cooling beverages. 
When the winds blow cold, we are glad to 
have: 

Stories that cheer. 

Tales of valor and romance. (This for 
historical novels.) 

Supernatural and ghost stories. 

For the long winter evenings "Some great 
books of fiction" have called attention to the 
neglected books which belong to our educa- 
tional background, the books we use as stand- 
ards in judging newer books. Then there 
are: Gloom dispellers, "Type for tired eyes," 
and "Scenes and settings of the movies." 
(This display included both classed books 
and fiction.) 

"Books to help you make good in your 
business" circulates technical books, while the 
note, "Other books of this sort are at Desk 
5," leads the reader to the technology di- 
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vision. "Travels from an easy chair" stimu- 
lates books of that class, and the additional 
notice, "More of these at Desk 8" locates 
the travel collection. Similarly, "Some people 
worth knowing" and "Stories from other 
countries" are used for our small groups of 
biography and history. 

Our most popular rack this year has been 
a miscellaneous classed rack for the hurried 
business man and the impatient club woman 
under captions such as "Books you ought to 
read," "Readable books on many subjects," 
"Books for your hobby," or "Books as inter- 
esting as fiction." 

Books of fiction on the open shelf display 
racks have reviews, or even book cover no- 
tices pasted within the cover to aid the reader 
in making his own selection according to his 
taste. These are clipped from our own 
printed bulletin, The Open Shelf, supple- 
mented by publishers' notices, and are greatly 
appreciated by the public. 

"Ladder lists" pasted in the first book lead 
the readers from one book to another, as for 
example: "If you liked this book, read: 

Dumas. Three musketeers. 

Count of Monte Cristo. 
Dana. Two years before the mast. 
Franck. Working my way around the 
world." 
Again, "If you liked this book, read: 
Cather. Song of the lark. 

My Antonia. 
Tobenkin. Witte arrives. 
Riis. The making of an American." 

Or a series of : 
Curwood. Nomads of the North. 
Wallace. Ungava Bob. 
Borup. Tenderfoot with Peary. 
Wallace. Lure of the Labrador wild. 
Rebound books, whose individuality is lost 
in the plain library binding are advertised by 
attractive book jackets on a swinging panel 
frame device which we call the winged frame. 
Non-essential parts of the book jacket are 
cut away, leaving only an attractive picture 
and an enticing publisher's note which we 
post beneath the cover. Near at hand stands 
a table upon which are placed the rebound 
editions labelled: "Books mentioned on the 
winged frame." Besides these book covers 
to stimulate the circulation of older titles, 



we advertise timely interests. Spring garden- 
ing books were boomed under the caption : 

"Mary, Mary, brisk as a fairy, 

How are your pinks and peas?" 
"With hints that I took 

From a library book, 

They are flourishing 

Fine as you please." 

The literature division, anxious to increase 
the reading of contemporary poetry, has kept 
one section of the winged frame filled with 
choice bits of new verse, and with poetry 
book-covers. "Masters of fiction" has oc- 
cupied a section, advertised by portraits and 
fine illustrations borrowed from the fine arts 
division. Our own printed lists are posted 
under the captions "Books worth reading," 
and lists from the bibliographies of other li- 
braries have a section. 

A close co-operation with the Cinema Club 
has been maintained as a phase of community 
work, so one section of the winged frame is 
devoted to a list of forthcoming scenarios 
approved by that body. Illustrations used in 
the taking of actual films have been posted, 
and have made that section very popular. 
The remainder of the frame is devoted to 
community announcements. 

While a competent staff, satisfactory equip- 
ment and good advertising are essential in 
fitting the book to the reader, we have found 
one more thing needful, — namely, joy in the 
work. It is the spirit whose presence or ab- 
sence the public is so quick to sense, and 
to which it responds for weal or woe. Staff 
members imbued with that spirit realize in 
their work a satisfaction not to be found in 
the salary check, for the joy of service is the 
greatest reward. It not only makes but 
keeps friends for the library, and gives us 
the inspiration needed for successful work. 

If, through these various agencies the 
book has been properly fitted to the reader, 
we have gained his confidence in a way which 
is both distracting and appealing. With all 
the confidence in the world in your spirit 
of helpfulness and in the resources of the 
library, he will ask you many and diverse 
things such as : to give club book talks ; or 
personal recommendations of the books to 
buy for "her" or for "him" for Christmas, 
for Jane who is giddy and Grandma who is 
"getting on"; to suggest books for that five 
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foot shelf in the new home, — the nucleus of 
personal culture and of growth. He may 
have been one of the book hungry little 
group which congregated about you that day 
the new books were on display (previous to 
their circulation) and took notes when you 
were giving an impromptu resume of plots 
to some one person, only to find yourself sur- 
rounded by eager listeners and answering a 
host of unexpected questions. 

The confidence of the individual remain- 
ing unshaken, soon that large group of in- 
dividuals known as the community becomes as 
a country town, knowing the library as an 
all-wise and unfailing source of information, 
an ever present friend in times of need. The 
telephone jingles more and more with S.O.S. 
calls such as these: " Is buttermilk fat or 
non-fat? I'm agonizing over reducing." A 
distracted bride out in the country telephon- 
ing long distance wails : "How long should 
it take jelly to jell? It's been on an hour and 
a half now. What do you suppose is the 
matter?" Again: "My memory has played 
a trick on me. Can you tell me the author 
and title of a story that runs like this (giv- 
ing plot). I have a friend who should read 
that book." A first class hotel in our city 
specializes in plain salads with fancy names. 
A hostess bored to extinction with social 
affairs wants "something different" and 
phones for the recipe of "hearts of palm 
salad." "They are serving it at Hotel C. this 
week" she adds. The bell rings again and 
this time it is the cold pack method of can- 
ning, or "How much sugar must you use in 
making a spread of berries and pieplant?" 

The man who is about to go to California 
via the Canadian Rocky route phones for the 
name of a book of fiction which was pub- 
lished about five years ago, which describes 
the Canadian Rockies beautifully. "I want to 
read it en route," he adds. Or the call may 
be from some branch in the system which is 
relaying an unusual type of question to the 
main library, or asking for titles or angles of 
a subject beyond their own resources. 

But back of every call is a human need, 
the meeting of which gives breadth of vision, 
mental stimulus and heart satisfaction in a 
profession before which individual and col- 



lective human need stands, — a field for social 
service, "white unto harvest." 

Forrest B. Spaulding, Consulting Librarian, 
Gaylord Brothers, in on the fence: some 
observations theeefrom described some of 
his experiences as a patron of public libraries. 
Generally, he had found it easy to prove his 
identity and obtain a library card. He urged 
the liberal use of signs to enable a reader to 
find the different classes of books, commended 
the reserve system as a necessity to the pub- 
lic, "bugbear as it may be to librarians." In- 
consistent rules, confusing abbreviations, 
worn-out dates and stamp pads were vigor- 
ously condemned. 

A paper was presented on 

THE RESERVE BOOK PROBLEM 

By Margery Doud, Librarian, Buder Branch, 
St. Louis Public Library 

There was a time when reserves were but 
a mild detail of the day's routine; no one 
lost sleep over them, no one asked for a 
transfer or threatened to resign because of 
them — but such things are happening now. 
Requests for a study on reserve books show 
that they have become a disturbing burden to 
many. 

In attempting to find some general remedy 
which would prove a reserve cure-all, we 
sent one of those hated questionnaires to nine 
large public libraries. The first question 
was : "What do you do about reserving pop- 
ular fiction?" We find that Cleveland, De- 
troit, and St. Louis do reserve it; New 
York and Philadelphia reserve it in branches 
but not in the main library ; Brooklyn ex- 
cepts "fiction in the library less than a month, 
and such copies of popular novels as may be 
determined by the branch librarian." Seattle 
reserves one half the number of copies, ex- 
cept in the case of unusual demand, and 
Chicago and Los Angeles do not reserve 
it at all. 

Most of these libraries reserve all copies 
of a book, with the exception of pay dupli- 
cates, and these are reserved in Brooklyn and 
Chicago. In regard to the duplication of 
copies to fill the demand for reserves, all of 
the libraries consulted show a willingness to 
order additional volumes in proportion to the 
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waiting list, but where definite figures are 
given, the ratio varies. Detroit buys 1 ad- 
ditional copy for every 3 reserves, if the 
book is worthy; Philadelphia, 1 for every 4, 
if not too expensive ; St. Louis and Seattle, 
1 for every 6 non-fiction and 1 for every 10 
fiction ; Brooklyn buys 1 for every 10, and 
New York "likes to get 1 for every 10 or IS 
reserves but financial stringency makes it 
impossible." 

To the question: "Do you refuse to take 
reserves when you have bought as many 
copies as you can afford and could not fill 
further requests without a long wait?" all 
except one answer "No." Detroit coura- 
geously says, "Yes, we have recently begun 
this practice." 

There is a general custom of notifying the 
patron if the book is not available, or if a 
copy has been reordered. For this purpose 
Chicago has a time saving postal listing five 
different reasons for not supplying the book, 
with small squares opposite for checking that 
reason which applies. 

It is almost impossible to go far into the 
technique of the individual reserve systems, 
as it involves individual differences in the 
libraries themselves. A few significant facts, 
however, are worth remembering. For in- 
stance, Brooklyn takes no reserve for a book 
not in the branch or ready for circulation, but 
if a branch's own copy is not available it 
will borrow from another to fill the request. 
Brooklyn also has a special postal refusing 
a renewal on a book clipped for reserve, but 
allowing 3 days without fines for its return. 
Chicago excludes from reserve not only all 
seven-day fiction, but all open shelf fiction as 
well, basing its reserve system on stack copies 
only. There are as many (or more) copies 
of a title in the stack as there are on the 
open shelves. In St. Louis Mrs. McNiece 
and Mr. Parker have together invented a 
non-slip reserve clip — a strip of paper one 
inch wide and 7 inches long which is folded 
around the book card, and held in place by a 
glue tipped end. In St. Louis, at the top of 
the dating slip in popular books of non-fiction, 
the reserve assistant pastes a label, originat- 
ing with the Library Association of Portland 
and printed by the Democrat Printing Com- 
pany, which says, "Be considerate, don't block 



the book traffic ! We do not want to hurry 
you, but remember, there are many other 
joint owners of this book and somebody is 
waiting for it this minute. The unread li- 
brary book on your table is doing you no 
good and is preventing the other fellow from 
getting his share. Return this book on time." 
Springfield, Massachusetts, has a courteously 
worded bookmark asking for the prompt re- 
turn of the book, but this is more expensive 
than the label, as more bookmarks are re- 
quired. Seattle allows only 4 reserves to be 
left at one time by one person and does not 
reserve periodicals except back numbers at 
branches. 

All nine libraries agree that the reserving 
of books consumes much time. As a daily 
average Brooklyn receives 127 reserve re- 
quests from 31 branches and 3 stations. At 
the main library alone, Cleveland's average 
is 70 and that of Los Angeles 75. In New 
York central circulation, IS hours a day are 
required for an average reserve list of 85 
books. In the main library of Philadelphia, 
one full time assistant is needed for 36 daily 
reserves. In Chicago, with an average of 
100-125 reserves at the main library, half 
time of 5 assistants is required. This would 
seem a better plan than having 2 or 3 full 
time assistants, as there is less chance of 
missing a book in transit with five persons 
on the hunt for it at once. At present St. 
Louis in the central library can spare but 
four hours a day for reserves which average 
40, and the time is totally inadequate. In 
Seattle, 43 hours weekly are used for re- 
serves with an average of 68 a day at the 
main library. 

The charge for reserving books varies. 
Chicago, Philadelphia and St. Louis charge 
lc; Cleveland is about to increase to 2c 
which is the cost in Detroit and New York 
and also in Los Angeles for fourteen-day 
fiction (10c is charged there for fourteen- 
day non-fiction). In the New York branches 
a "call reserve" is free, the borrower being 
expected to call each day to see if the book is 
in. Brooklyn and Seattle charge Sc, but in 
Seattle branches, reserves are taken without 
charge for persons who can be reached by 
telephone. 

With these various practices as precedents, 
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several methods of relief from the reserve 
affliction become obvious. First it is neces- 
sary to decide just what a reserve system is 
intended to accomplish. Surely in the begin- 
ning it was meant to relieve the anguish of 
that serious reader who, in making a study of 
some certain subject, was told over and over 
that the book he needed most was "out." 
That book may have been lost, or in the 
bindery, or out of place on the shelves, or 
merely being read by some one else — but the 
reserve was the only recourse. A reserve 
system is justified by this type of need which, 
unfortunately, has been overshadowed by a 
volume of unimportant ones, mainly multi- 
plied requests for best sellers, and current 
periodicals. Even if there existed a library 
with Elysian conditions which admitted of 
excellently trained assistants in great num- 
bers, it is a question whether it would be 
wise to continue the reserve system as it 
exists now in many places. Library assist- 
ants are scarce, good library assistants are 
scarcer, but were this not true, there is better 
use to be made of their talents than the con- 
stant setting aside of certain ephemeral works 
for the delectation of those who pay the 
price (one penny 1) with a careless and fine 
abandon. 

There are those who say it is unfair to 
exempt fiction from reserve, but the unfair- 
ness of refusing to reserve it for one person 
is more than balanced by the fairness of 
allowing one additional person to read a 
book during the two or three days it would 
be standing unread on the reserve shelf wait- 
ing to be called for! If a copy of Main 
Street, for instance, were reserved steadily 
for one year, the accumulated time it would 
be unread would amount to three or four 
months. If we grant that the reserve sys- 
tem should primarily serve those readers who 
desire some particular volume for a fairly 
serious purpose, then, by excluding 7-day 
fiction and current periodicals, we gain two 
things : first, the almost double turnover of 
popular fiction and magazines when they are 
most in demand, and second, more time for 
the reserve assistant to fill the requests which 
are of greater importance. It is far better 
to limit the reserves and give accurate and 
speedy service than to allow them to grow to 



proportions which only increase dissatisfied 
patrons who are kept waiting too long a 
time. 

Fairness has again been mentioned when 
the question of an increased charge has been 
discussed. There are always kind hearted 
persons who rebel at the idea of raising the 
price "because it is discriminating against 
the poor." Theoretically that may be so, but 
actually, when one thinks of the readers who 
reserve books regularly in a large main li- 
brary, there are few or almost none of those 
whom we charitably enjoy calling "the poor." 
The very poor, in fact, those to whom three 
or four cents would make a vital difference, 
belong to that group of readers who use and 
enjoy the library quietly, and who seldom 
think of asking for anything as much in the 
line of a special favor as a reserve. They 
are the very ones who would benefit by a 
charge high enough to cut down unnecessary 
reserves, which would result in a few of the 
popular books occasionally finding their way 
to the shelves accessible to the general pub- 
lic. 

When Seattle increased the reserve charge 
from one to five cents, the daily reserves 
decreased from 102-68. The following state- 
ment, which Mr. Jennings wrote at that time 
to the heads of departments in the Seattle 
Library, touches upon the most important 
points of the reserve situation: 

"The fee of one cent heretofore charged for 
reservation of a book has paid only the post- 
age — did not even cover the cost of printing 
the postal card. It has been found that the 
result of charging so small a fee has been 
that many reserves have been left by bor- 
rowers who did not care enough about the 
books to come and get them when notified that 
they were available. In such cases the work 
of looking them up, going through a tray 
of 20,000 book slips, reserving, mailing the 
postal, etc. is lost work. 

"It is thought that the new reservation fee 
of five cents adopted by the Library Board 
on October 4 will eliminate the reservation of 
books unless they are really needed and will 
approximate the cost of the special service. 

"The freedom with which books from the 
cash duplicate collection circulate proves that 
many persons are willing to pay five cents for 
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the privilege of keeping a book one week ; 
in the case of books reserved from the regu- 
lar collection the five-cent reservation fee 
would enable the borrower to keep the book 
two weeks and to renew it for another two 
weeks if no other person was waiting to use 
it. 

"It is thought that the new fee will reduce 
the number of reserves to the books actually 
needed by borrowers and that the reduction 
of books reserved will really make more 
books available. Under the former system 
of a one-cent fee many of the most popular 
books were standing idle on the reserve 
shelves waiting for borrowers 3 days for 
every 7 that they were charged out. 

"The library is trying to meet the reduc- 
tion of $25,000 in its income by measures 
which will cause the least inconvenience to 
the public. It is obvious, however, that with 
a reduced income and a steady increase in the 
use of the library by the public, it will be 
impossible to continue the same liberal serv- 
ice that the library has heretofore enjoyed 
giving." 

This statement was written in October, 
1921, and in May, 1922, Sarah Virginia 
Lewis, superintendent of circulation in Seattle 
writes, "We consider the increase in the fee 
a success. It has eliminated a large num- 
ber of reserves and we hope that by the 
time our budget permits us to return to the 
one-cent fee, many borrowers will have lost 
the habit of reserving books just because 
they happen to be out." 

Mr. Jennings refers to the impossibility of 
continuing the same liberal service with a 
reduced budget. In most libraries, whether 
or not there has been an actual decrease in 
the budget, the effect has been practically 
the same, due to the lessened value of the 
dollar and the great increase in the use of 
the library. A readjustment is bound to 
come, and the natural course is to eliminate 
extra work which will be missed the least 
by library patrons as a whole. 

In summing up this problem, there are four 
suggestions which may prove of benefit to 
those libraries who feel that their reserves 
have become an unwieldy burden, yielding 
insignificant returns for the work involved: 

First — Many reserved books are wanted by 



a certain date and are of no use to the bor- 
rower later. By including on the reserve 
postal, the sentence "Book not wanted after 

" with a space for the date, the reserve 

would be automatically cancelled if the book 
were not available by that time. This would 
do away with many reserves which stand on 
the shelves unclaimed. 

Second — The exempting of seven-day 
fiction, pay duplicates and current periodicals 
from reserve, obtains from them the fullest 
and most timely use. 

Third — A reserve fee of Sc is a fair charge 
for extra service which demands both time 
and trouble. 

Fourth — At a rough estimate, from the 
statistics gathered, the equivalent of one full 
time assistant is needed for an average of 
40 reserves daily. 

All or part of these suggestions may help 
to solve the reserve problem, according to the 
individual needs and points of view of the li- 
braries concerned. 

For the sake of completeness, we have 
gathered together into a scrap book the ques- 
tionnaires, letters, labels, rules, postals and 
forms which were so kindly sent to us by 
other libraries. Anyone who wishes to have 
more detailed information is welcome to this 
scrap book; personally, it recalls that de- 
licious definition of efficiency in Life. 
"Efficiency is the art of spending nine-tenths 
of your time making out reports that some- 
body thinks he is going to read but never 
does." 

Miss Mary A. Batterson, head of the Cir- 
culation Department, Tacoma Public Library, 
then spoke on book selection in the public 
library. "The librarian must keep abreast 
of all things being published," she said, by 
means of reviews, publishers' announcements, 
reports of readers and personal inspection. 
From among the best he must select those 
most needed, in terms of use and results, and 
to do this he must maintain an open-minded, 
unprejudiced attitude. With but few excep- 
tions, fiction should be read carefully by 
some member of the staff capable of judging, 
this judgment to be supplemented by book 
reviews. "To sum it all up, the problem is 
to purchase with the funds at hand those 
books which best supplement the library's 
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existing collection and which, for education, 
recreation and practical usefulness will be 
most valuable to the community the library 
is intended to serve." 

Miss Batterson's paper, which concluded 
Friday afternoon's program, precipitated a 
very interesting discussion of what consti- 
tutes morality in fiction, in the course of 
which a number of present-day books were 
analyzed. The only definite conclusion ar- 
rived at, however, was that morality or im- 
morality in books is dependent as much 
upon the reader as upon the book. 

Second Session 

The second session opened Saturday after- 
noon with an informal talk by Professor 
Henry F. Adams, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Michigan, on the psy- 
chology OF SALESMANSHIP AND ADVERTISING:* 

The first task in outlining any campaign, 
either in salesmanship or in advertising, is to 
analyze the commodity to be sold. In li- 
brary work this commodity resolves itself 
into at least two parts : service and books. 
The more searching and minute this analy- 
sis can be made, the greater is the probable 
success of the campaign. 

The second main task lies in securing de- 
mand and distribution by making points of 
contact between the public and the commod- 
ity. Again two questions are involved. The 
simpler is : What have we that the public 
wants? The more difficult is: How can we 
make the public want what we have? This 
might be supplemented by a third : How can 
we give the public what they want? The 
answer to the first is found in informing the 
public. Let them know what we have and 
a certain percentage will be attracted by our 
service. The answer to the third can be sup- 
plied only by an intensive study of what 
the public demands are, whether they are 
supplied or whether they are not. A lesson 
can be learned here from the retail seller 
who keeps an order book in which he jots 
down the nature of demands which cannot 
be filled. 

The answer to the second question offers 
the greatest opportunity for psychological 
discussion. To make the people want what 
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we have is indeed a problem. And once 
more it has two distinct sides : the conscious 
and the unconscious. The answer to the 
first or conscious side of the problem has 
already been given, — find out what they 
want and get it for them. This, however, 
does not offer much chance for subtleness. 

In general we must arouse in them a desire 
for the commodity. Desire in turn springs 
from knowledge of a lack, an awareness of 
something we would like to have, but do not 
possess. Certain of these desires are prac- 
tically universal. Dewey says that one of 
the most pervasive is for knowledge. Equally 
fundamental is the desire for amusement. 
Freedom from restraint is a third important 
human tendency as shown by the shop keep- 
ers who display their goods where all may 
examine them and select from their appear- 
ance, not from a mere title or description. 

The peculiarities of the books themselves 
undoubtedly are influential in determining 
their selection or rejection. The color of the 
cover, the title, the name of the author, the 
newness of the volume are all factors of 
importance. 

The service rendered, the spirit in which 
it is given, is of no small moment. The 
one who can make our problems his own is 
the most helpful. 

Carolyn F. Ulrich, of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, in discussing psychological con- 
tacts said: 

To adjust oneself to the conduct of others 
and to manipulate the work in connection 
with the conduct of others to the best ad- 
vantage, is the great criterion in the business 
world, and instruction along this line has not 
been a part of the librarian's training. The 
training of executives to be trainers in the 
psychological contacts of library work is the 
great need in order that the assistant may 
be taught to meet arising situations through 
channels of reasoning instead of being told 
to be tactful. 

Psychology should be taught in the li- 
brary schools in order to equip graduates to 
bridge the existing gap between execution of 
routine work and application of the ideal re- 
quirements in daily relation with people. Psy- 
chology is a part of the training for other 
professions, why not for the library? 
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The loan desk is the medium between the 
book and the borrower and since it is the 
aim of the library to develop the thought of 
its community, it is essential that the loan 
desk be awakened to the realization of the 
important mental contacts about it. 

An analogy was drawn between corpora- 
tion management and library management in 
a paper on 

WHAT CORPORATION TRAINING 
HAS TO TEACH US* 

By Frank K. Walter, Librarian, University 
of Minnesota 

It has been my privilege very recently to 
see parts of the advance sheets of a sales 
manual prepared for a very large corpora- 
tion and to talk with its compiler. In many 
parts it might almost be used as a reformed 
library primer or manual of library economy. 
Its author disclaims all ethical purpose or 
uplift intention but asserts that his aim is 
severely practical. 

Here are some of the characteristics he 
considers essential to a successful salesman: 
knowledge of stock; knowledge of the ter- 
ritory to be covered ; the suitable treatment of 
"prospects"; the necessity of knowing how 
really valuable his list of prospects is; 
thorough belief in the product he sells and 
in its suitability to his customer; and the 
adoption of a policy which will lead to satis- 
fied owners. 

The application of these to a lending de- 
partment are obvious. Speed in charging or 
simplification of the registration process or 
skill in compiling statistics can never take 
the place of at least an intelligent idea of the 
books the assistant circulates; the knowledge 
of his territory which a salesman must have 
is closely analogous to the knowledge of the 
community which the head of a lending de- 
partment must have if she is to anticipate 
its reading needs and to supply them. Note, 
too, that the salesmen know their customers 
as individuals. Better selling may be pos- 
sible in products of such general appeal that 
the demand for them is self-imposed. Yet 
even mail-order houses use circular letters 
which simulate, often with considerable suc- 
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cess, a personal communication to the recip- 
ient. The whole purpose of advertising is to 
make a personal contact. The news item or 
the advertisement which fails to do this is 
as futile as a sermon which touches no in- 
dividual conscience. 

The success of the lending department also 
depends on the personal interest shown in 
the users of the library. Other things being 
even a little unequal, the best assistant at 
the lending desk is the one who is most in- 
terested in the most people and who best re- 
members their individual likes and dislikes. 
The patron to whom you recommend a book 
which he asked for long since but which has 
not been available till now will overlook 
much in his gratitude at being remembered. 
You remember that one of the essential 
qualities in a salesman which were noted is 
"Proper treatment of prospects." This is no 
new thing in the lending department. The 
attendant who treats with dignity the digni- 
fied, who jokes with the jovial, who is 
sympathetic with the timid or even the sen- 
timental is simply showing her salesmanship. 
Would that it could more often be recog- 
nized in the conventional manner of the cor- 
poration. 

The librarian, unlike the corporation, can- 
not weed out his list of prospects and de- 
vote his efforts only to those who are finan- 
cially worth his while. He can, however, 
abandon experiments which do not bring re- 
sults and he must avoid providing products 
which are not suited to his market. He 
must even at times withdraw the privileges 
of the library from those who abuse them 
at the expense of the community which sup- 
ports the library. 

Thorough belief in the value of the product 
he sells is an essential to the salesman. 
Not only knowledge of books but a thorough 
belief of their value to society and a convic- 
tion that real social service is done by bring- 
ing them to everybody should be indispen- 
sable requisites for satisfactory lending desk 
work. He must also know when to give the 
intellectual milk to the mental babe and when 
to recommend the strong meat to the mental 
adult. He may not have any right to censor 
books extensively or to determine what ar- 
ticles in his stock his users may have. He 
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must give tonics as well as sedatives and he 
is no arbiter of thought. 

At the same time it may be remembered 
that the successful salesman who helps make 
his firm a success must consider the suitabil- 
ity of his product to his customer and must 
not influence him to make any purchase 
which he cannot profitably use. Overselling 
and misrepresentation inevitably bring their 
own punishment — delayed though the penalty 
may be. Similarly, the library has no right 
to keep in stock anything which it cannot 
freely give to its users. The crux lies not in 
the sale, that is in lending it to those who 
ask, but in selecting only those things which 
really promote growth. The library, like 
the corporation, must be aggressive and con- 
structive. It must not depart from the idea 
of community service any more than the 
corporation may engage in the sale of con- 
traband goods. The corporation whose 
products hinder the progress of society is 
justly considered an enemy of society. There 
is no reasonable justification for the library 
which deliberately loads its shelves with 
feeble literary products which produce in- 
tellectual senemia or with ill-balanced 
products which, instead of mental growth, 
cause only social colic. 



Miss Flexner then offered the following 
resolution, which was seconded and passed: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Lend- 
ing Section be instructed to request the Sec- 
retary of the American Library Association 
that, in view of the great interest in the 
Lending Section, and the importance of its 
discussions, at the next conference its meet- 
ings be scheduled to take place earlier in the 
week. 

The chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee offered the following report: For chair- 
man, Bess McCrea, principal, Loan and Reg- 
istration Department, Public Library, Los 
Angeles; for vice-chairman, Marie L. Fisher, 
librarian, Lawrenceville Branch, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh; for secretary-treasurer, 
Ruth M. Barker, head of Circulation Depart- 
ment, Cossitt Library, Memphis. 

Jennie M. Flexner, 

Chairman. 
Waller I. Bullock, 
Mary A. Batterson. 

Upon motion, it was adopted unanimously 
and the secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot of the Section. These officers were de- 
clared elected as nominated, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

Mary U. Rothrock, 
Secretary. 
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ROUND TABLE 



The Libraries of Religion and Theology 
Round Table was conducted by Reverend 
John F. Lyons, McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, at the Methodist Church House, June 
29, 8:30 p. m. 

The general subject, religious books in 
the public library, was discussed as fol- 
lows: 

SELECTING RELIGIOUS BOOKS FOR 
A PUBLIC LIBRARY* 

By Frank G. Lewis, Librarian, Bucknell Li- 
brary, Croser Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pennsylvania 

In most libraries it is well to set apart 
for religious literature a definite proportion 
of the income available for books and peri- 
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odicals and use this for nothing else except 
for literature of that type. In deciding this 
proportion it will naturally be asked what 
part religion properly has in life as a whole. 
Is it a twentieth of life? Is it a tenth? Is it 
a seventh? Is it a fifth? Let such questions 
be answered and book funds appropriated 
accordingly. 

Directly or indirectly all users of a public 
library are interested in religion. An enter- 
prising library recognizes these facts and at- 
tempts to respond to the varying religious 
views of all classes. For a public library to 
do less than this is to assume a sectarian 
position and to become a partisan in the com- 
munity. 

The religious literature of first importance 
is the collection of sacred books. For Chris- 



